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STATUES. 

No. I. Colossal Heroic-^Equestrian Group. 

1 HB stupendous Co loss a i. Statues erected at Rome^ 
on the Quirinal Hill> hav^ for ages excited the warm- 
est admiration of all Artists and Lovers of the Arts; 
and one of those Statues, in particular^ is acknowledged 
to be an almost miraculous work of the sublime and 
incomparable sculptor/ Phidias. 

This magnificent Statue is described by the learned 
Montfaftcon> in his '' Diario Italico** as having been 
brought from Greece by the Emperor Constan tine the 
Great^ and erected in front of those gigantic edifices^ 
known by the name of Constantine's Baths. 

Fiaminius Vacca^ however^ is of opinion that it was 
brought to Rome at an earlier period^ and formed one 
of the principal ornaments before the Golden Palace 
of Nero. 

If Vacca is right in his opinion^ the Statue must bave 
been afterwards removed by Constantine to adorn his 
Bathsj since^ at the time when it was erected on the 
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Quirinal Hill, by tlie celebrated architect Dometiico 
Fontaryi, at the cnmmand of Pope Sixtus Vlli., it is 
expressly siiid by Militia in bis Vite dtgli Arckilttte, 
(and by BeUari, who wrote long before him), that it 
was brought froto the Terms Constanlirtf, in order lo 
be placed in front of the Papal Palace on (he Quirinal. 

Of the original situation of this siupendous work in 
Greece, nothing is known with certainly. A tradition 
exists, that it formed one of the principal ornatnentfi 
of the PifEeus at Athens, (either placed there by Peri- 
c/es, or when thai Port was aflerwards enlarged by 
Philo the architect, under Demetrius Phahrem.) and, 
by the same tradition, it is supposed to have been 
thence transported to Rome by the f.niperor Adrijin, 
and placed on the building Hesigneil for bis own monu- 
ment (now Castel di S. Jngelo), from which it was 
again taken down by Constantine, and carried to hia 
Baths, where it was found by Fontana. 

It is certainly surprising, that a work of Greek sculp- 
ture, of no less uncommiin magnitude than beaoty, 
a work of such extraordinary excellence, that it was 
thought worthy, at a later period, of having another 
Statue, its exact counterpart, formed and erected as the 
only fit companion for it, — that such awork should be not 
only without any contemporary record, but without any 
record whatever of unquestionable authority, No men- 
tion of it has been discovered in I'ausanias, or PHny; 
the principal sources from which we derive information 
regarding the Fine Arts of Antienl Greece or Rome. 
More than one passage in Pausaniaa, might buve been 
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thought applicable to tlii» Statue, when coonecled with 
the horse which at present accompanlea it,* but in 
theae passages no mention iB made of their colossal 
me, a circumstance which the usual care ot" thai writer 
<voald Dot have suffered to pass unnoticed, (a) 

A research iota the history of this wonderful 
exemplar of high Grecian Sculpture, is certainly v 
deserving the labour of the Classical Scholar and 
Antiquary ; since the equally simple and majestic style 
of the figure, and its superior beauty of form, coincide 
too exactly with the finest woiks of Lord Elgin's Col- 
lection, to admit of any hesitation in ascribing it^r- 
haps to the hand, certainly to the time, of Phidias. 

The words Opus Phidi« (the work of Phidias^ 
which are seen on the pedestal, were engraved in brass 
letters and afBxed by order of Sixfus Vlh, at the time 
of the Statue being erected on theQuirinal Hill.(6) Bui, 
in the Life of Fontana, nothing is stated, with regard 
to the person whom the Statue represents. We cannot 
surely venture to accuse Sixtus, or the Artists and Cri- 
tics of his time, of such an anachronism, as to have 
given the name of Alexander to a Statue, which wsi 
at the same time publkkly declared to be the work of 
Phidias. Yet, it has certainly long been the popular 
supposition, that this Statue represented Alexander the 
Great, in the act of curbing the fury uf his famous 
horse Bucephalus, but from the difference of the pe^ 
riods at which Phidias and Alexander nourished, that 

* Attica, cap. 3. Laconica, cnp. 14. The Dioicuri 
'A^iripu. AncASiCA cap. 49. Ja$iut. 





suppositJOD caoDOt be tnainlaiQed. Beiog therefore: 
without any guide from history, to ascertain the original 
and appropriate design of the Statue, we shall appear 
to follow the safest clew of discovery, by searching for it 
ill the scenery and descriptions of Homer. We find 
Homeric events pourtrayed on the Etruscan Vases and 
in other ancient Sculptures; and the well known answer 
of Phidias when he was asked from whence he had con- 
ceived tlie idea of his Jupiter, makes it appear reason- 
able to ihmk, that the Sculptors either borrowed the 
design of their Heroic Statues from that great Poet, 
or conformed them to his descriptions,* 

On thesegrounds, as from the very singular circumstance 
of some projecting points on the lower part of the left 
arm and hand, in the original marble, it is probable that 
asliieldwasoriginally attached to them; and as the action 
ollbe figure is obviously tliatof deFc;iisive retreat, it may 
be conjectured that, generally, it represents a Hero, 
atnnmirig ike tide of hostile pursuit i that, for instance, 
■ it lepresents jijax covering the retreat of the wounded 
Teiicer,a9 in the eighth book, o\ fighting over the 
bodif of Palroclus, as in ihe seventeenth book of the 
Iliad. The heroic description oi Menelaut, inthebook 
of Ihe Iliad last mentioned (I7tbj may also be applied 

* Wlien Phidias bad fiiiishttd li is Statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pin?, he was asked from whence he had taken the idea of luch 
.siihliroe majesty. He made no other reply, than by imme- 
dial^^ly repeating ihe three lines of Homer, which describe 
Ju^iiter in the first book of the Iliad, v. 52$. 

Valerius Ma>iinius, iii. 7, 
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to this admurable Statue with no less propriety thafi the 
foregoing instances ; and^insome points jippertaioing 
to the Sculptor^s Art, will be found to have a still more 
strict resemblance. A view of the three passages re- 
ferred to, will enable the spectator to form his own 
decision on this interesting topic* 

Ajax covering the retreat of Teucer. Iliad, viii. S97# 

*^ He fell.-^tff Ajax hU broad shield displat/'d, 
** And $creen*d his brother with the mighty shadtf 
** Till great Alastor and, Mecistheus bore 
** The batter'd Archer groaniog to the shore.'' 

Ajax fighting over the Body of Patroclus. 

Iliad, xvii. SOU 

« Tis weir— said Ajax,— ^ Be it then thy care, 
With Merion's aid, the weighty corse to rear; 
Myself and my bold brother will sustain 
The shock of Hector and his charging train : 
Kor fear we armies, fighting side by side; 
What Troy can dare, we have already tried; 
Have tried it, and have stood." The Hero said. 
High from the ground the Warriors heave the dead; 
A general clamour rises at the sight ; 
Loud shout the Tr6jans, and renew the fight. 
Not fiercer rtish along the gloomy wood, 
With rage insatiate, and with thirst of blood. 
Voracious hounds, that, many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded Boar; 
But if the Savage turns his glaring eye, 
They howl aloof, and round the forest fly. 
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Thua qn retreating Greece (he Trojam puur, 
Have their thick falciiioiis, and their jav'lins show'ri 
Bui, Ajax tJirning, to their f can they yield. 
All pale they tremble rnidfonake thejicld. 

While tDus aloft the Hero's corse they bear, 
Behind them rugcs ail the storm of war ; 
The Heroes sweai beneath their honour'd load. 
At when two Mules, along the rugged road, 
From the sleep mountain, with exerted strength. 
Drag some vast beam, or Mast's unwieldy length ; 
Inly they groan, big drops of sweat distil, 
Th' enormous timber lumh'ring down the hill ; 
So these : — Behind, the bulk of J j ax stands, 
And break) the torrent of the rushing bands." 



Menelaas protecting the Body of Palroclus. 

Iliad, xvii. $• 
" Great MenelaDs, touch'd with gen'roui woe. 

Spring! to the front, and guards hint from the foe, 
Thus rnuiiil her new fall'n young, the heifer moves, 
Fruit of her throes, and fir*t-bDrn of her loves; 
And anxious, (helpless as he lies and bare) 
Turns and retvrns her with a Mother's care. 
OppQS'd to each, that near the carcase came. 
His broad shield glimmers, and his lances flame.'' 

Ill this last description^ the choice of the simile 
adopted by the Poet has something in it very singular. 
The object of comparison has more of grace than ma- 
jesty. The " Mother's care," anxious, or angry, on the 
danger of her firstling, seems scarcely adequate to repre- 
sent the arduous conflict of a Hero on the bloody field of 




war. But the comparison of ibe h&Set it perfect in the 
mere motion of tbe body and limbs ; and in this point 
ihe resemblance in j^rl, or in what is called execution, 
it Yery striking between the figure of Homer's Mene- 
lans and tbe Slatue of Phidias. No beauty of this 
Statue is more remarkable than ihe agile play of the 
body, whici] appears to " tarn and return" with the 
quickness of lightning. The whole form is, to an es* 
treme degree, on the alert, and tbe graceful windings of 
the pans, formed by ttiis circumstance, in great measure 
constitute the lightness, with which the immense mast 
seems to move. This peculiar and distinctive grace of 
the Statue is of so subtile a nature, that the present de- 
scription gives a very inadequale idea of it : It can only 
be fully conceived by the sight of the object itself. But 
it must obviously appear, that either the idea of this 
pecuhar motion of the form is taken from the passage 
of Homer above-mentioned, or that the minds of the 
Sculptor and the Poet were eminently congenial. 

To this account is here added the judgment given by 
the learned Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy 
Henry Fuseli^ Esq. on the present work of Phidiat. 

" Of the antique yet remaining, if one figure deserve 
to be considered as a canon of heroic proportions, it it 
this; its elemental beauty and simple grandeur of con- 
struction give great probability to the conjecture that 
it came from the hand of Phidias. Whether originally 
it were designed for a monumental 6gure, can not now 
be ascertained, though its magnitude seems to coun- 
tenance that opinion; but that it charftcterises a son 
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or an tmmediale descendant of Jupiter, ihe style of the 
wliole, especially the flame-like spires of the hair and 
the physi<^nomic sy&tem of the face, evidently prove. 
Since the absurd anachronism has been relinquished, 
which searched for Alexander in a supposed work of 
Phidias, a Dioscure, Pollux or Castor, has been disco- 
vered in the action of the figure ; we may perhaps with 
greater propriety, considering the expression of the 
features, and more poetic fancy, trace an Achilles in it, 
curbing and addressing his steed, and astonished at the 
reply of the prophetic courser."* 

Im addition to the Heroic Statue, which is the snb- 
ject of the preceding remarks, tlie Proprietor of the 
Collection has in the present year procured for the 
Gallery a cast of the Horse, which, in the marble group, 
OD ihe Quirinal Hill, is placed at ibe side of the Hero. 

It is from ihis group, thai the hill itself hasexchanged 
its former and proper appellation (the Quirinal) for 
that oi Monte Cavalh (the Horse Hill), by which name 
alone it is generally known in Rome. 

The Horse is of the highest and most acknowledged 
merit, both in form and expression, although conjec- 
tures have been variously entertained respecting the 
time al which it was executed, nud doubts have been 
suggested, whether it probably formed a part of the 
original composition of Phidias. It is known to be the 
opinion of the great Italian Sculptor, Canovn, (lately in 
this country, and, since his return to Rome, created, 
• Iliad Book XIX. V. 399, sot^ 



by the Pope^ Matquit of Ischia) tbati if the Horse 
formed a part of the original composition^ it is yet un- 
certain whether the group was replaced by Fontana in 
the manner intended by the Author of the work. 

The Proprietor has not considered himself at liberty 
to introduce any alteration in the form of the group^ 
but has added the Horse in the precise situation (in all 
respects) in which the original marble of Monte Ca- 
valla exhibits him ; leaving all conjectural amendments 
to the Critic and the Connoisseur. 

The expression of the Horse's head^ whicli is turned 
back> as if he had been struck or otherwise offended^ 
seems to indicate his having originally formed a part 
of a connected group. 



The exquisite and perfect Casts now presented to the 
Public, were made (jrom the original marbles by the 
most eminent moulder in Rome, leave having been 
previously obtained from the Pope for that purpose, 
and an exclusive privilege of casting them having been 
granted by his Holiness to the present Proprietor of 
the moulds, in order to recompense him, in s^me mea- 
sure, for the incalculable expense attending the un- 
dertaking. 

These admirable Casts have fortunately arrived in 
this country without receiving the smallest injury; 
and. His KoYAL Highness THE Prince Regent 
having graciously permitted them to be erected in a 
part of the Royal Mews, formerly the Riding School, 
and now arranged under the present form of the Msws 

C 
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Gallery, they are offered to public view for the ad- 
vantage of the Arts, and the gratification of intelligent 
spectators. The Proprietor has spared no cost, in 
his endeavoars to render the whole work an important 
acquisition to his native country.(a) 

(a) The circumstance of the Colossal Statue not being 
mentioned by Pausanias, is in favour of the opinion, that 
the Statue had been carried away from Greece, either by 
order of Nero, or by Adrian, viz. before Pausanias wrote 
his account. Had it remained till the time of Constantine^ 
he must necessarily have seen it. — See p. 3, line 5. 

No. If. Melpomene. 

This celebrated Statue was removed by order of Pope 
Pius the VI th. from the Cortile of the Cancellaria 
Apostolicdy to an apartment in the Museum, which he 
was enriching, in the Capitol. It was one of the Sta- 
tues required by the French to be delivered to them, at 
the time of their being in possession of Rome. 

The Abate Visconti, in his classical account of the 
Statues in the Museum Pium-Clementinum, has de- 
scribed this Colossal Female Figure as being believed 
to represent Melpomene, on account of the resemblance 
of her dress to that of the same Muse on a well known 
bas-relief in the Capitol. The mask in her hand, he 
saj's, had been adopted, from some relative circum- 
stances, as the most appropriate to her costume and 
general character. She is clothed in the Pulla, or 
Stole, introduced on the stage by £schylus ; but wears 
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also^ over the Stole^ another lighter garment| which is 
drawn up and fastened by the girdle round her waist^ 
and afterwards flows down to her feet; and he is in- 
clined to doubt^ from the amenity of her countenance^ 
whether she does not rather represent the Muse of 
Amatorial Poetry^ Erato, than the more awful and 
solemn Muse of wSschylus. 

After these learned obseryations^ it is only necessary 
to add, that as the figure is alio wedL certainly to repre- 
sent a Muse, the circumstance of her countenance not 
having any expression of the wild and terrible, which 
constituted a large part of the tragic of ^schylusi is 
only a proof that the Statue is of a somewhat later date 
than the compositions of that Poet, and that the Sculp- 
tor's representation of the Tragic Muse, in the p6« 
lished state of the Greek Drama, was conformed to 
the idea of more ordered sentiment^ and gentler emo- 
tions, and, on the whole, of a larger scope of pathetic 
imitation. 

(Following this comprehensive view, we might be 
justified in considering the present figure of Melpomene 
as the Theatric Muse in general, or, as we now deno* 
minate her, the Dramatic Muse.) 

The action of the Statue is obvious. She appears^ 
from her air and motion^ to be advancing with a design 
to speak; and her action and countenance thus express 
the intent of the Drama,— by speech, to correct and 
improve: she holds the mask forward, as the means 
which she adopts for her purpose ; her gesture is com- 
placent, as if she wished to conciliate favour; and 
majestic, in allusion to the dignity of her occupation. 
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It appears probable^ that this Statue formed one of 
the ornameDts of Pompey's Theatre in Aolieftt Rome. 

The moald from which this figure is cast, was made 
immediately previous to the original Statue being sent 
away to Paris, at the same time that another Cast, 
from the same mould, was erected on the pedestal of 
the original by order of the Pope. 

No. III. The Heads of the Hero, and ihe Horse, 
composing the Heroic Group of Monte Ca- 
vallo ; placed in the manner suggested by the 
Marquis Canova^ as probably corresponding 
with the original design of Phidias. 

In this position the two heads were seen by Canova 
himself in the Mews Gallery, and received the sanction 
of his entire approbation. 

No. TV. Mercury. 
Taken from an original bronze, by John of Bologna^ 



BAS RELIEF. 

No. V. Apotheosis of Homer. 

From the Original Marble^ formerly in the Colonna 

Palace. 

A first Cast from the only Mould yet taken. 
The Engraving by S*®. Bartoli describes the parti- 
culars of the Apotheosis. 
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PICTURES. 



No. VI. The Virgin Mary, Infant Christ, and 

St John. 

By Raffaelle D'Urbino. 

fFrom the Aldobrandmi Cabinet, at Rome.) 

The Virgin is represented sapporting the holy Infant 
in her lap^ with one arm extended over him> while he 
is approached by St. John with the most affectionate 
devotion and reverence. 

The composition of this picture is eminently pleasing^ 
Although apparently of the most simple kind^ it pos- 
sesses the utmost grace of skilful arrangement. The 
grouping of the three figures^ the artful disposition 
of all the limbs^ (forming lines retiring and advancing 
alternately} and the graceful forms and natural turns 
of the heads^ leave nothing in this point of art to be 
desired. 

The beauty and expression of the countenanced are 
such as belong to Raffaelle alone. The tender and 
purified affection of the Virgin Mother, the infantine 
illumination of the Christ, the glowing, but (jn cha- 
racter) inferior ardour of the St. John, distinguish the 
work from all others. It possesses, besides^ a purity of 
colour, which seems to enhance the idea of sanctity 
in the persons represented. It has a freshness of hue. 
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aB nDimpaired as if it came at this moment from the 
hand of the immortal painter^ and it has remained 
pure and untouched even in the smallest point. 

It is painted in RafTaeile^s second manner^ betw^een 
the time of his leaving the school of his master Peru- 
gino^ and the adoption of his enlarged style after seeing 
the works of Michael Angelo. 

This exquisite gem has been, for a great number of 
years^ preserved with the utmost care in the Aldobraa- 
dini Cabinet at Rome^ and its present authenticity 
is demonstrated by a legalised document taken ftom 
the archives of that noble family* 

No. VII. Tlie Coronation of the Virgin, 

By Caracci. 

Thb composition of this Picture is among the richest 
. and most graceful of the Caracci school* it has been 
generally considered at Rome as one of the most beau- 
tiful Cabinet Pictures of A nnibale Caracci^ and to have 
been painted by him during his study of the compo- 
sitions of Correggio in the Duomo of Parma ; while the 
more than usually corfeggiesque forms^ and harmony 
' of grouping, have induced many artists to regard it as 
from the hand of the more intellectual Ludovico. 

The drawing of all the figures is masterly^ and the 
whole picture affords one of the finest examples of 
historical character and of grand drapery^ as well as 
of grave and solemn colourings united with strength 
and splendour of effect. 
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This Picture is also from the Aldobrandini Collection. 
It has oeen engraved by Frey. 

No. VIII. St. Ceciliu. 

By Guido Reni. 

From the celebrated Picture at Bologna^ h^ Rqffaellc 

nUrbino. 

This extraordinary copy was made by order of Lewis 
XIII. King of France^ and pldced, by his command, 
in the church of S. Luigi de' Francesi, at Rome. 

The rare merits of the original Picture are too well 
known to require description. The expression of holy 
enthusiasm in the countenance of St. Cecilia^ 

" With looks commercing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes," * 

has been the subject of unusual admiration. These 
merits are now only to be recalled by memory, or 
contemplated in the present work of Guido; the ori- 
ginal picture haying suffered so greatly during its 
conveyance to Paris, and still more during its stay in 
that city, as no longer to boast the high excellencies 
which it once possessed. 

* II Penserosom As Milton travelled in Italy, and is said 
to have been *^ particularly delighted with the fine paintings 
and sculptures'' of that country, it is far from improbable 
that these lines were suggested by a recollection either of the 
original picture of St. Cecilia at Bolognai or of the present 
matchless copy at Rome. 
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The present copy^ besides the fidelity with which 
the great master, who was employed on it, has laboured 
to preserve the unrivalled beauties of Raffaelle^ has 
added to them that improved freedom of execution 
which was the acquirement of the later schools, and 
that peculiar delicacy of pencil which was the possession 
of Guido alone. 

The Saint, who gives her name to the picture, ap- 
pears to be abstracted in thought from the surrounding 
figures. Her whole soul is wrapt in the superior har- 
monies of celestial music, to which she prostrates all the 
wonderful powers of that instrument which owes its 
invention to her. The pipes fall to the ground, which 
is strewed with other instruments also of human in- 
vention. It is observable that the heavenly vision, 
which thus absorbs her thoughts, is perceived by her- 
self only. The other figures are all engaged on dif- 
ferent objects. 

The persons represented in this picture (besides St^ 
Cecilia) are St. John, St. Paul, Mary Magdalen, and 
St^ Petronius, the tutelar saint of the city of Bfologna. 

« 

No. IX Pysche pursuing Cupid. 

By Domenichino. 

This classical little work is one of those rare ex- 
amples of sportive genius, which peculiarly attract and 
interest the fancy. The flight of Cupid is supposed 
to have been just perceived by Psyche, and she follows 
him in alarm and haste. Her hair is dishevelled, and 
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her arms are stretched out to him in vain. The little ty- 
rant '^ Spreads his light wings'' and derides her pursuit. 
The figure of the Cupid^ which does not in size exceed 
that of a small fly^ is perhaps one of the most graceful 
that ever. came from the hand of a painter^ and is 
painted with as much freedom as if it were of the size 
of real life. 

On the ground is fallen the fatal lamp^ with which 
Psyche had descried the form of her lover. The 
classical composition of the landscape eminently cha 
racterizes the author of the work. 

This beautiful cabinet picture is from the collection 
in the Borghesc Gallery at Rome^ where it was well 
known to every admirer of the arts. 

No. X, Portrait of Cardinal Ippolito de^ Medici, 

and his own Portrait, 

By Sebastiano del Piombo. 

These Portraits were long esteemed a work of Uo/- 
faelle, but there is now little doubt entertained of the 
picture being the work of the master above mentioned. 
Qe is here represented as receiving the order to which 
he owed his appellation.* 

* Sebastiano del Piombo was a native of Venice ; he took 
his name from an office given him by Pope Clement VII. 
in the lead mines. His real name is not agreed on. He was 
ft disciple of Giov. Bellino, and 'Continued his studies under 
Giorgione. Notes on Fresnoy. 
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Iq style and colour^ these heads are equal to (he 
finest examples of portraiture^ and seem to justify the 
high favour^ in which this artist is known to have been 
held by Michael Angelo^ who furnished the designs of 
some of hi& most remarkable pictures^ particularly the 
Raising of Lazarus, formerly in the Orleans Gallery, 
and now in the possession of J. J. Angerstein, Esq. 

This picture is also from the Borghese Gallery. 

No. XI. St. Chrysogonus carried up to Heaven 

by Angels. 

Painted by Guercino da Cento. 

This early martyr for the truth of our holy religion^ 
lived in the time of Diocletian^ and owed his spiritual 
triumph to the persecution of the Christians by that 
Emperor. z 

He was born of a noble family at Rome^ and received 
from Diocletian an offer of the Consulate, on condition 
of abandoning his faith in Christ: but his constancy 
was superior to all worldly temptations; he preferred 
death to apostacy; and^ in consequence o^ this deter- 
mination, he was put to death at the Scala Gemonia, 
a place of public execution for criminals. 

He was^ at a later period, canonized by the Papal 
Church of Rome. 

It is not known whether the noble Roman followed 
the profession of arms. ' He is, perhaps, represented in 
»rmour, for having "fought the good fight," and being 
numbered among the " Koble Army of Martyrs* 
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This pictnre is painted in the most powerful* manner 
of Guercino. The surprising force and relief of the 
heads of the Angels, who surround the Ascent of the 
Hero, were never surpassed by any performance of the 
same, or of any other master. The colouring is also 
unusually clear and forcible, and the picture is in the 
most perfect state of preservation. It originally filled 
a compartment in the cieling of the church dedicated 
to the saint in Rome. 

No. XII. Holy Family. 
By Baroccio. 

This picture may be classed among the tasteful com- 
positions of Italian fancy, which, under the denor 
mination of a Holy Family ^ exhibit the tenderest and 
most pleasing affections of our nature. 

The sweetness and harmony of the colouring corres- 
ponds with the merits of the composition. 

This picture is from the Colonna Palace. 

No. XIII. Susanna and the Two Elders. 

By Giovanni Antonio Licinio, called // Pordenone. 

This master is supposed to have been the scholar of 
Giorgione, and he was certainly the rival of Titian ; 
imitating and partaking of the excellencies of both 
those illustrious heads of the Venetian school. 

The present picture, in the colouring, greatly re- 
sembles the latter master. It is rich and glowing, 
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particularly in the Sumnna, which is the principal 
figure of the composition. The study of beautiful form 
appears to have been the peculiar object of the painter^ 
at the same time that the subject is represented with 
the utmost historical correctness. 
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the following Letter has been received since the first 
Catalogues were printed, and is gratefully acknow- 
ledged« — 

To the Proprietor of the Collection now exhibiting in 

the Mews Gallery. 

Sir, 

As you have expressed an opinion that any 
further traces of the Work of Phidias, (of which you 
*have brought over so beautiful a Cast) would be a 
valuable acquisition, I send you a short extract from a 
work entitled Roma Vetm et Recens, by Alexander 
JDonatOf in which you will find mention of a circum- 
stance, which, though trivial, you may not think wholly 
undeserving of your notice. 

That Author, (1. 3. c. 15.) after demonstrating by a 
chronological statement on Pliny's authority, that it 
was not only wholly impossible for a Statue of Alex* 
ander to have been made by Phidias, but likewise very 
nearly so by Praxiteles also, continues thus: 

'^ Harum igitur Statuarnm Sculptores Phidias et 
Praxiteles fuere, sed Alexandrum non (igurarunt. £os 
autem Autores fuisse constat ex titulis, qui erant in* 
script! antiquitus unicA in basi, ante Thermos Con- 
stanlini. 

^^ Deinde ex eo loco translatae sunt a Sixto V. Pont. 
Max. ad Aream contra Pontifici; Palatii Vestibulum, 



